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REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNG FRENCH OFFICER. 

BY MAX O'EELL. 



Is the year 1869, at the age of twenty-one, I left the military 
school with the rank of lieutenant in the French artillery. 

My uniform was severe but beautiful. There was a good deal 
of gold on my shoulders, my sleeves and my breast, and if there 
had been as much in my pockets I think I ought to have been 
the happiest man on earth. 

The proudest day of a young French officer's life is the one on 
which he goes out in the street for the first time with all his 
finery and ironmongery on, his mustache curled up, his cap on 
his right ear, his sabre in his left hand. All the soldiers he 
meets salute him, the ladies seem to smile approvingly upon him, 
he feels like the conquering hero of the day ; he is happy, per- 
fectly happy. And why should he not be ? All seems bright 
before him ; battles only suggest to him victories, decorations 
and promotions — glory in all its branches. 

On that first day, for that first walk in uniform, my mother 
asked to accompany me, and took my arm. Which was the 
prouder of the two ? The young warrior, full of confidence and 
hope, or the dear old lady who looked at the passers-by, with an 
air that said : "This is my son, ladies and gentlemen," laying 
great stress on ladies. " As for you, young demoiselles, have a 
look at him, but that's all, for you know that he can't possibly 
have you all." 

Poor young officer ! dear old mother I They little knew, on 
that September day of 1869, that, in a few months, one would be 
lying in a military hospital on a bed of torture, and the other 
would be wondering for five mortal months whether her dear and 
only child was dead, or a prisoner in some German fortress. 
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My military career was a busy but a short one : five months 
in Algeria, three months in Versailles in garrison, six weeks in 
the Franco-G-erman war, five pitched battles and many engage- 
ments, five months in captivity in Wesel, a fortress on the Rhine; 
three weeks of fighting day and night against the Communists, 
and eight months in a military hospital. All that in two years. 
Yes, it was a busy time. 

It is not possible, within the limits of this article, to give 
a detailed account of such two years. I will content myself 
with relating a few incidents, culled here and there during the 
Franco-German and the Civil Wars of 1870-71. 

At the threshold of these remarks, I should like to be per- 
mitted to pay to the French soldier my warm tribute of admira- 
tion. He is as easy to lead as a child. His cheerfulness and 
gay philosophy enable him to endure the greatest hardships with- 
.out a murmur. All he wants is justice. When he has received 
his provisions, he straightway goes to weigh his meat, his bread, 
his coffee, his sugar, even his salt. All he wants is his due, and 
if he finds that he has not received short weight, he is satisfied 
and cheerful. A kind word from an officer will make him 
happy; a cigarette offered to him, if he is short of tobacco, will 
make a hero of him. I remember one day passing a young soldier 
who was being taken to the hospital. His right hand had been 
shot off clean. " Cheer up, my boy !" I said to him ; " no more 
fighting for you, they will nurse you and take care of you." 
" Ah, lieutenant," he replied with a look pitiful to contemplate, 
" how am I to roll my cigarettes now ?" I put a small box of 
cigarettes in his breast pocket. I shall never forget the expression 
of gratitude on his face. 

In another instance, a devoted orderly was pitying his captain 
whose leg had just been amputated. " Don't cry, old fool," said 
the captain to him, " I am going to keep you, and, in the future, 
you will have only one boot to clean every morning." 

? ♦ # 

I had the good luck to start the campaign with a good, devoted 
orderly, a man about forty years of age, called Eabier. He was 
a tailor, a shoemaker, a carpenter, a cook, and, in times of need, 
a man of many resources and unlimited audacity. But for him 
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I should have .had to go without food many a day. He was an 
old African soldier, and it was never with him a question of what 
he could do, but rather of what he could not do. His attach- 
ment and devotion to me were those of a kind parent, and he 
many times tended me as a kind and skilful nurse would. When, 
at night, I had retired under my tent, and was lying on some 
straw or dry leaves strewed on the ground, with a blanket over me, 
he would come noiselessly in, listen to fiud out whether I was 
asleep; then he would carefully tuck me in before he himself went 
to lie down under his own tent. With a few pieces of wood he 
would improvise a bedstead, and my clothes were every day most 
carefully examined and kept in a state that would have done 
honor to the best of housewives. An officer has to stand on his 
dignity more or less. My dear Eabier had no dignity to stand 
on, and, thanks to that, he many times successfully managed to 
scheme and get me a dinner when I had lest all hope of getting 
one. 

I remember, one day my regiment stopped for the night in 
a deserted village which we reached at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. All the officers were assigned to an abandoned farm- 
house. The provisions had not arrived, and no one had the slightest 
idea how soon they would arrive. The private soldiers carried 
their provisions in their knapsacks. They were sure of their 
meals. But the officers had to rely on the arrival of the wagons. 
For two hours we sat in silence, about thirty of us. By six o'clock 
some prepared to lie down on the floor and try to sleep and forget 
the pangs of hunger, when Rabier, radiant, triumphant, smiling 
from ear to ear, entered and announced that dinner was ready. We 
looked at each other, speechless and unbelieving. By what miracle 
could dinner be ready ? We repaired to a barn where, to our 
stupefaction, we saw, on the floor, omelettes, rabbits and chickens, 
filling the place with odorous perfumes. I heard, later on, that 
Rabier had ridden to a neighboring village and called on the 
mayor, stating that he was ordered by the general commanding 
the division to bring provisions for his staff ; and he got all he 
asked for, the mayor even refusing to hear of any payment. 
Rabier was the hero of the day, and none of us had the courage 
to reprimand him for the manner in which he had obtained that 
dinner. 

Poor Rabier ! At the battle of Worth, he received a bullet 
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which entered his head under the chin and came out between his 
nose and his right eye. As he was being taken away from the 
battle-field, he signed to me that he wanted to speak. I went to 
him and placed my ear close to his mouth, when he said in a tone 
hardly audible : " Who will take care of you while I am away ?" 
And I thought there were tears in his eyes. I know there were 
in mine. I never saw him after that. He died in the hospital. 

* * * 

At twelve years of age, I struck up a friendship with a young 
Pole, named Gojeski, who was in the same class with me at 
school. We became inseparable chums. Year after year we were 
promoted at the same time. We took our university degrees the 
same day, entered the military school in the same year, and re- 
ceived our commissions in the same regiment. 

Short, fair, and almost beardless, young Gojeski was called 
"le petit lieutenant" by the soldiers, who all idolized him. 

At the battle of Worth (August 6, 1870), after holding our 
ground from nine in the morning till five in the evening, 
against masses of German troops exactly six times as numerous as 
our own, we were ordered to charge the enemy so as to protect 
the retreat of the bulk of ,the army corps. A glance at the hill 
opposite convinced us that we had been commanded to go to cer- 
tain death. The colonel drew us up in battle line, picked up a 
Prussian helmet with his sabre, held it up high in the air, and 
said to us : " Forward, boys, and remember that a bullet in the 
back is as painful as in the chest, and it dosen'tlook so nice." 

Down the hill we went like the the wind through a shower of 
bullets and shells. Our colonel was the first to fall dead. Two 
minutes later, about two-thirds of the regiment reached the top 
of the opposite hill. The rest were on the ground. We were 
immediately engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand fight : a scene 
of hellish confusion. And there, amidst the awful din of battle, 
I heard dear Gojeski's death-cry, as he fell from his horse a few 
yards from me, and I saw a horrible gash on his fair young head. 
He had paid Prance for her hospitality to his family. 

I fought like a madman, seeing nothing but that dear muti- 
lated face before my eyes. I say " like a madman," for it was 
not through courage and bravery. In a milee you fight like a 
madman — like a savage. 
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Poor little Pole, he had died for France. I myself, at the age 
of fourteen, had shed some blood for Poland. „ 

In 1863 the Poles tried to shake off the yoke of Russia by 
force of arms. All young France got excited over the struggle, 
and subscriptions in aid of the insurgents were started in all the 
French schools and colleges. I remember collecting a good deal 
of money in my school, and I found all the boys cheerfully ready 
to do without sweets or chocolate for a week or so in order to be 
able to give a franc, fifty centimes, or whatever they could 
afford, out of their little pocket allowance, for a cause that all 
considered a righteous one. In the eyes of a French school boy 
an insurrection is always a righteous cause. However, there was 
a tall, big boy, who not only refused to give or promise me any 
money, but who declared that he hoped the Russians would soon 
exterminate all the Poles. That was more than I could stand. 
In a moment I had taken off my coat, and advancing toward him 
with my clenched fist, I gave him a determined " Come on ! " 
He was older and much stronger than I was, and, after a few 
rounds, I got the worst of it. Daring the struggle he managed 
to catch hold of my head under his left arm and tore a piece of 
flesh off my face. I have still a little scar under my left eye 
which reminds me that, at fourteen, I shed my blood for the 
holy cause of freedom. My adversary, however, was not allowed 
to rest on his laurels very long. Every boy who felt strong 
enough to meet him sent him a challenge, and life was made so 
miserable for him that, at the end of the quarter, his parents 
withdrew him from the school. 

* * * 

I was taken prisoner at the battle of Sedan, and after spend- 
ing five months of captivity in the fortress of Wesel on the Rhine 
I returned to France, and one morning surprised my mother at 
home. For five months and a half she had had no news and did not 
know whether I was a prisoner of war or whether I had been killed. 
That meeting can better be imagined than described. I could 
only spend two days at home, as my regiment was being re- 
organized in Paris, and I had to rejoin it. 

On the 18th of March, 1871, the people of Paris, in possession 
of all the armament which had been placed in their hands to de- 
fend the capital of France against the Germans, decided to make 
a strange use of their guns. They proclaimed the Commune 
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with the view of killing somebody, their compatriots rather than 
nothing, and the French army, not yet reorganized, and also 
probably out of habit just lately contracted, retreated to Versailles, 
leaving Paris at the mercy of the revolutionists. 

A disaster at war is not always without its humorous side, 
and the French army having enough reputation for bravery to 
stand a little joke at its own expense, I will here, in a few words, 
tell the story of the capture of the Chateau de Becon, of which 
magna pars fui. We were some fifteen hundred braves who took 
part in it. On the 10th of April, 1871, we received from Mar- 
shal MacMahon the order to attack and capture the Chateau de 
Becon, on the banks of the Seine, which castle was occupied by 
the Communists, who had placed on its terrace two batteries that 
swept everything on the road from Courbevoie to Paris. The 
attack was to take place during the night. Now, everyone knows 
that a night attack has absolutely no chance of success unless it 
is made by old troops, by soldiers known everyone to their 
officers. The French army was only just being organized after 
the disasters of the Franco-German war, and the regiments were 
quickly reorganized with soldiers just returned from captivity 
and with young recruits. We did not know the men now under 
us, and the men had little confidence in officers who had never 
led them under fire before. We all felt how risky the whole thing 
was ; still we had orders, and ours was not to discuss but to go. 
We started at one o'clock in the morning, having to march 
about five miles to reach the chateau. We had no maps, 
and the rumor spread about the troops that the engineers, 
who were in front, did not even know where the entrance 
to the castle was, and that while they would look for it 
in the pitch dark of the night, the Communists would prob- 
ably have time to annihilate our force on the road which 
their cannons commanded. There was no confidence in the 
ranks. The engineers marched in front, followed by the infantry. 
In the rear we were with the artillery. We advanced with great 
caution, the soldiers with guns ready to fire, the officers with 
swords iu their right hands and revolvers in their left. After 
marching at a very slow pace for two hours and a half, we heard 
a great yell from the front following shots fired from the castle 
windows. I will not attempt to describe the scene of confusion 
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that ensued, a panic of the worst description. At the rear, we 
shouted " halt " ! But to stop, in the middle of the night, panic- 
stricken soldiers running away, why, you might as well try to 
stop with your umbrella the New York Empire State Express 
when running at the rate of sixty miles an hour. We had to re- 
treat and return to the spot we had left two hours and a half 
before. Four men were killed and a dozen or so wounded, but 
every one of the young recruits was snre he had a bullet some- 
where. On hearing of onr return, Marshal MacMahon showed 
himself lenient. He knew what kind of troops we had under us 
and did not utter one angry word, but ordered us to be ready to 
resume the attack at daybreak. We bivouacked on the spot, took 
coffee and a nap, and, at six in the morning, ordered our men 
to march, determined now to return dead or victorious. 

We told the men, although we knew nothing about it, that the 
engineers now had the plan of the castle, and that the capture of 
the place would be effected without any difficulty, and, to give 
them more confidence, some artillery went in front of them. 
There is nothing like the sight of cannon to inspire confidence 
in infantry soldiers. I have many times heard shouts of joy from 
the infantry on hearing that the cannons were near, and sup- 
porting them. " That's all right," they would yell, " the big 
drum is with us. Now we can play a tune." 

The men marched more cheerfully than we expected. Some 
even began to sing, which is a great sign of confidence in 
marching French soldiers. We now felt we were on the road to 
glory. Still we advanced very cautiously. Soon we sighted the 
castle with its thirty or forty windows facing us. All guns were 
aimed at those windows to silence them at once. We saw 
no one appear at the windows. We heard not a sound. 

We went on slowly, cautiously, every hand on the trigger. 
Another big shout started from the front, but a shout of joy. 
We looked with the glasses and saw the engineers inside the gates 
of the castle. We told the men that the castle was captured. 
All hearts felt stout, all keen to go on and to take full possession 
of the place. Still we went on with prudence as an ambuscade 
might be feared. We were now all of us inside the grounds ; 
parties were sent to search every part of the castle ; not a soul 
was seen anywhere. The castle was empty. While we had run 
away from the castle toward Versailles in the night, the Com- 
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munists, after firing a few shots from the windows, had run 
away from the castle toward Paris, leaving their two batteries on 
the terrace. A messenger was dispatched to the Marshal to an- 
nounce that we had taken possession of the Castle of Becon. 
Nobody was decorated for it — but we were victorious and alive. 

* * * 

Tragedy was soon to follow this piece of light comedy. On 
the 14th of April my regiment received orders to attack the 
Neuilly Bridge, a formidable position held by the Communists. 
We had no cavalry to do the work, so artillery were ordered 
to send the cannons away and to charge the force occupying the 
bridge. Forty men, under my command, were chosen. I re- 
viewed my men. One of them looked sulky. "What's the 
matter with you?" I said. "Why, lieutenant," he replied, 
" we shall never any of us come back, the job is a big one. I 
"should like to have a pipe before going and I have no tobacco." 
"Look here, old fellow," I said, "fill your pipe and have a 
smoke. We charge in ten minutes." I gave him my pouch. 
He filled his pipe and smoked. He said nothing beyond 
a " thank you." We started by a by-street, and as soon as 
we appeared on the main road, 400 yards from the bridge, 
we made a dash. What the Germans had not done, some 
compatriot of mine succeeded in doing. I fell severely wounded. 
Out of the forty men who started, ten took the bridge, the other 
thirty fell dead or wounded. I was quickly picked up and taken 
to a house in safety by one of my men — the one whose pipe I had 
helped to fill. For such a small service a French soldier will risk 
his life, and I have always thought I owed mine to my tobacco 
pouch. After spending five months in the Versailles hospital 
and three more at Saint-Malo in convalescence, the army surgeons 
declared that I should no longer be able to use my right arm for 
military purposes, and I was granted a lieutenant's retiring 

pension. 

* * * 

But for that wound I should now be in the French army, per- 
haps enjoying the title of colonel, like most of my American 
friends. 

But then I should never have written John Bull and His 
Island, which is a thought too awful to contemplate — for 

Max O'Bell. 



